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Reseet of the Buffalo Convention of the United | 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON. 











(Continued from page 758.] 
SECOND DAY, Aue. 25—ForRENOON SEssION. 


The first on the program was the following by the Presi- | 
dent, George W. York: 


Two years ago we were just across Lake Erie, in tri- 
umphant Toronto, surrounding which there flourish hosts of 
our brethren—among the best bee-keepers the golden sun and 
silvery moon ever shone upon. 

But now we meet in beautiful Buffalo, fast becoming 
known here.as the ‘‘Convention City.” We of the West have 


| come all the long way to Jearn from the multitude of wise bee- 


men of the East. And itis inspiring to find so many of them 
here, who are ready to pour into our receptive (as well as 
capacious) ears, all the most mystical mysteries of the hive, 


and the success-compelling secrets that aid in securing the 


mangnificent crops of Nature’s purest sweet through the faith- 
ful help of the industrious bees. 

The pursuit which the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union 
represents, is one of the oldest known to man. Even in the 
olden Bible times honey was a familiar and esteemed food. 
While then they had not the present day innumerable con- 


| trivances (more or less helpful), with which to gather in the 


** honey-showers,”’ nevertheless they had it in great abundance, 
for did not their goodly land flow with honey—and milk ? 























Mrs. L. Harrison. 











The President’s Annual Address. 
FELLOW BrE-KEEPERS AND FRIENDS :— 







tion. Lovely Lincoln, of the ** wild and woolly West,” a year 
ago, favored us with her large-hearted hospitality and most 
genuine and unselfish generosity. 



























W. A. Pryal. 


Hon. Eugene Secor. 


While bee-keeping was adeep study on the part of a few 


| of the more thoughtful ones of the passing centuries since 
A | honey was extracted from the rock, or the carcass of a lion, 
nother year has sped away since last we met in conven- 


it has remained for our Nineteenth Century civilization to 


| place the industry of bee-keeping upon an enduring basis—to 
| give to it a deserved permanency along with the other honored 


branches of modern, intelligent and progressive agriculture. 
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Tho the bee-keepers faithful servants be exceedingly 
small, they are wonderfully numerous, hence the results of 
their combined efforts aggregate so enormously, and are of 
such great importance to the world to-day. Thusit is that 
gatherings such as this are found, where those most interested 
may compare experiences and strive to so aid each other that 
knowledge concerning the little busy bee may be increast, and 
its product become a greater source of profit to those whose 
business it is to harvest it, and distribute to the world’s 
hungry human toilers. 


I cannot hope to add much,if anything, to what my 
audience already knows regarding the practical work con- 
nected with bee-culture, but I may strive to remind you of 
some things that you are quite familiar with, and also offer a 
few suggestions that possibly may cause a discussion that shall 
result in something of real benefit to each. 


INCREASING THE CONSUMPTION OF HONEY. 


First, I wish to call your attention to the very urgent 
need of devising some means by which honey—nectar fit for 
the gods—shall become more generally a dietary article. It 
should be found upon the plain, but neat and wholesome, 
tables of the toiling masses, as well as on the sumptuous ban- 
queting boards of the rich and royalclasses. The price of the 
article can no longer be urged as a barrier to its universal 
demand. 

But how shall honey-producers proceed to create a more 
general use of their delicious and health-giving sweet, and 
consequently increase the demand? No great hight is at- 
tained and permanently occupied without much and constant 
effort. Asin other domestic lines, so in this of honey con- 
sumption. Education of the public is the great necessity. 
They must be taught the intrinsic food value of our product 
ere they can be expected to use it to any appreciable extent. 
But this cannot be accomplisht in one week, or one month. It 
will require years to attain the desired goal. But it can be 
done. One bee-keeper cannot do it. All must help. As in 
the bee-hive, this is where individual work counts. Let every 
producer of honey see to it that his own neighborhood is thor- 
oughly informed as to the true value of honey as a food, and 
it will not belong until the aggregate of honey-educated neigh- 
borhoods will embrace the total of America’s great population. 


But what special means can be employed to bring about 
this much-desired result? No one thing will do it. Of course, 
a good deal of talking will have to be done. The circulation 
of literature explaining the nature and valuable characteris- 
tics of honey as a food, together with recipes detailing a few 
of the very best forms in which honey may well enter as an 
ingredient—I say, the unlimited distribution of such concise, 
epitomized information will go far toward solving the prob- 
lem. But this form of educating the public must be thor- 
oughly and continually applied. 


Again, the use of local newspapers should not be over- 
lookt. Also, the presentation of tempting samples of honey 
to prospective customers will often prove especially helpful. 
Other means will readily suggest themselves to the usually 
bright brain of the bee-keeper. 


DISPOSING OF LARGE CROPS OF HONEY. 


One of the greatest questions that confront many a bee- 
keeper, and one that must be solved ere long, is that of dis- 
posing of large crops of honey. It is little encouragement to 
have produced a big crop of beautiful honey, and then find 
that there is no establisht market for the same—no organized, 
co-operative system through which the large crops can be dis- 
tributed, or placed upon the market so as to yield the best 
financial returns. Right here is where the pursuit of bee- 
keeping is exceedingly weak. The fruit-growers are away be- 
yond usin this regard. We must awake, and meet, in some 
satisfactory manner, this need that presents itself with 
such force to the extensive producers of honey. I doubt not 
there is ample wisdom and intelligent foresight possest by 
those in attendance at this convention to successfully meet 
this emergency. It must be met. The question is How ? 


It bas been discovered, I think, that it will not do to rely 
wholly upon commission men. They can handle only a por- 
tion of the honey produced in our mellifluous land. And then, 
some of the commission men have proven themselves alto- 
gether too swinish, and devoid of common honesty, besides. 
There is too great an opportunity for fraudulent dealing ever 
to make the commission way of handling honey entirely and 
generally satisfactory to the large or even the small producer. 
Bee-keepers must sgme day be organized so as to handle and 
dispose of their honey themselves. They can do it, and they 
will do it, ere long. Then good-bye to the flowery-tongued, 
boastful, proud-of-his-big-rating-and-references commission 





<n 


man, who is a veritable leech upon his fellowmen, and shoujg 
long ago have been everlastingly retired to the robbers’ caye 
whence he came. 

GRADING OF COMB HONEY. 


The question of properly grading honey is one that has 
received all too scant attention on the part of the producers. 
There is not a doubt if there could obtain a mutual agreement 
between honey-shippers and the dealers, it would bea very 
great help toward securing a better and more nearly just 
price for the product. It seems to me that an executive cop. 
mittee should be appointed by this Union, whose duty it shajj 
be to secure suggestions from the dealers in the principa| 
markets, and also the ideas of the most extensive and practi. 
cal producers, and from the views of both prepare and submit 
for consideration a set of rules for grading comb honey, being 
the combined wisdom of the committee, the producers, and the 
dealers. Then having such rules as a guide, they could be 
held open for further suggestions and criticisms, and for dis. 
cussion in the bee-papers, until a stated time, when the com. 
mittee should issue the final and perfected rules, to be fo}. 
lowed by the producers in packing honey for shipment, and 
by the dealers when issuing market quotations. 


PUTTING AN END TO HONEY-ADULTERATION. 


Another line of most important work in which bee-keepers 
should unitedly engage, is that of forever putting an end to 
the adulteration of their fair liquid product, by the admixture 
of glucose or other foreign substance by the unprincipled and 
criminally inclined. This, to-day, is the greatest bane of the 
pursuit of honey-production, and to in some degree wage the 
initial battle against the hydra-headed monster, a year agoa 
new constitution was adopted by this organization, one of 
whose several important objects is that of attempting to 
suppress the adulteration of honey. 

This is a subject in which every bee-keeper in christen- 
dom is vitally interested. Unless something radical is done, 
and that right speedily, the very existence of our beloved in- 
dustry will be endangered. 

It had been hoped by some that by the time of this meet- 
ing our able General Manager and wise Board of Directors 
might be permitted to accomplish something along this line, 
but not yet being supplied sufficiently with the needful finan- 
cial equipment—the ‘‘sinews of war”—to begin the fight 
against the honey-adulterators, it was deemed best to simply 
wait until there is in hand ample ‘‘ammunition” to insure 
the entire annihilation of the enemy when once the waris 
begun. 

It seems to me that the very first thing we need to dois 
to rally around the standard of the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union a veritable host of determined, never-say-die honey- 
producers, who are willing to go in for the whole war, whether 
it takes all summer, or any number of summers—to eternally 
destroy our common foe—the abominable adulterators of 
earth’s purest natural sweet ! 

I might continue these suggestive hints, but it is scarcely 
necessary. Every one of you is ready to go forward whenever 
this Union shall but give the starting word. Let us hope that 
at this convention such action will be taken along various 
lines as shall prove the bright harbinger of better things iu 
our pursuit. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that tho the presidency 
of this Union was thrust upon me at the last meeting, I have 
endeavored to discharge its duties to the best of my limited 
ability. I trust that wherein I have failed to measure up ‘0 
your anticipations you may be lenient; and that at the close 
of my term of office I may have the pleasure of welcoming 4: 
my successor one who shall Jead us all to higher hights of 
success, until the great and ennobling industry of bee-keeping 
shall be unto its devotees all that it rightly deserves to be. 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14, 1897. GEORGE W. YORK. 





Rev. E. T. Abbott—Bee-keepers ought to ask for honey 
when stopping at hotels. Bee-keepers preach of the health 
fulness of honey, but say ‘*‘I don’t care for honey.” Let’s take 
our own medicine. I had considerable difficulty once to gets 
friend to try using honey. I finally got him to buy a 6U- 
pound can of it, he thinking that it would last a lifetime. He 
now buys such a can full once in three months. We need 0 
put forth some little effort to get people to using honey. 

Dr. Miller—I think that something ought to be said in re 
gard to the healthfulness of honey as compared with sugar. 

R. F. Holtermann—If the people of the United States hat 
some officer, some one in an official poiition, who would not % 
suspected of having an axe to grind, who could give the peo 
ple the truth on these subjects, it would be believed, ani be® 
great value. 
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B. S. K. Bennett—I was once troubled with dyspepsia, 
but it disappeared when I began to eat honey freely. In good 
years California produces about 300 carloads of honey; but 
the producers seem to think that they must sell by the car- 
load, and pay but little attention to the home retail trade. 

J. F. McIntyre—I have been successful in marketing 
by storing my honey in a fire-proof building and holding it 
until there comes @ poor year and high prices. But little 
comb honey is produced, the trouble is in shipping it so far 
(from California). Ihave always gotten 6 cents until this 
year, when I sold some for 53g. We let the honey stand two 
weeks, when all particles rise, and it becomes clear and spark- 
ling, when it is drawn off into cans. Our honey does not candy 
until two or three years old. There is about two cents a 
pound difference in price between the good and poor years. 

Dr. Miller—You have 600 colonies, Mr. McIntyre; could 
you give us some idea as to how far they fly in their work ? 

Mr. McIntyre—People on the roads say that they see 
them five or six miles away. Two or three miles away they 
are seen much more plentifully. Bees do not fly in a ‘* bee- 
line.” They follow the grades of the canyons something as 
the railroads do. Bees do not work so well immediately after 
the honey is extracted. They gradually increase, and do the 
best about three days after the extracting is done, and then 
taper off. 

Hon. Eugene Secor, the General Manager and Treasurer, 
not being able to be present on account of. the illness of Mrs. 
Secor, sent the following suggestions on 


Work that Needs to be Undertaken by the Uni- 
ted States Bee-Kecpers’ Union. 


The question may present itself to some well-meaning bee- 
keepers, who never had any trouble with their neighbors and 
do not anticipate any with commission men, ‘‘ What is there 
for this society to do to further the interests of bee-keepers, 
that will warrant me in joining, if I do not expect any immedi- 
ate personal advantage ?” 

Some people never see any meritin any cause that does 
not accrue to their own profit or ambition. If all the world 
acted from such motives no reform would go forward and no 
charity would be organized. Justice would seldom be meted 
out except by shot-gun methods. 

It is by organized effort and a community of sentiment 
that laws are made and enforced. They neither make nor en- 
force themselves. Public sentiment must be created before 
laws will be enacted; and, when enacted, public sentiment 
must support the officers who try to enforce them, or such 
laws will soon become ‘‘ dead letter.” 

The way to create public sentiment is to organize all who 
have ideas in common, and concentrate all effort toward ac- 
complishment of the thing sought after. 

When the National Bee-Keepers Union was organized to 
defend its members in the right to keep bees, it set about that 
work in a methodical and effective manner. When a case 
arose which appealed to its funds, the best talent available 
was secured, and a court decision obtained which will stand 
as a precedent for all time. 

You may not all know that the interpretation of law is 
largely based on precedent. No matter how hoary with age 
and musty with disuse, a court decision is venerated by the 
bench and bar very much as a true believer venerates a‘*Thus 
saith the Lord.” A desision of any of the higher courts is, 
therefore, of great value. 

Adulteration is the crying evil of our time. Competition 
is so close and the profit so small that if any article can be 
sold a trifle cheaper by using an adulterant, the temptation is 
todo so. If the buyer asks for coffee he doesn’t know. whether 
he gets it or beans and chicory. If he wants butter he is likely 
to get oleo or butterine. Extracted honey put up in glass 
tumblers with a bit of boney-comb floating in a liquid that 
never granulates is liable to savor of the glucose factory. And 
so On with the whole list of prepared foods. The dairy people 
have organized, and in most of the States have procured pro- 
hibitive legislation. 

One of the things on which I believe the officers and direc- 
tors of this society agree is the importance of pure food laws 
in all the States where they do not already exist. Any well 
organized society can do much to hurry the enactment of such 
laws. This we purpose doing. And when the proper legisla- 
tion is secured we purpose to see that the law is enforced so far 
as the adulteration of honey is concerned. The dairy peo- 
ple look after their interests ; we shall be compelled to pro- 
tect our Own in the same manner. We can not expect the pub- 
lic officers to take the necessary interest in our specialty with- 
outa little stiffening of the spinal column by some one whose 
interests are jeopardized. Weare already making arrange- 
ment to test samples of honey found on the market. If bee- 











keepers will stand together the adulterator will find a hard 
road to travel. 

Another legitimate and worthy effort wil! be to drive every 
dishonest commission man out of the honey-business, or at 
least to put every member of this society on his guard. A 
system of espionage in every large city is practical and need 


cost but little. Let us put a premium on honesty, and the 
mark of Cain on every rogue. 

The one thing necessary to make our influence felt is unt- 
ted action on the part of bee-keepers. 

Let every one of us use his personal influence in the com- 
munity and State in which he lives, to bring about the enact- 
ment of pure food laws; let him urge the proper authorities to 
enforce them, and co-operate with this society in every en- 
deavor to protect and defend the industry which it represents. 

EUGENE SECOR. 

Mr. R. C. Aikin, of Colorado, sent this paper, which was 

read next: 


| Improved Methods of Extracted-Honey Produc- 


lion. 


This is a knotty problem. That improvement is neces- 
sary, I believe that most will admit, tho just how to improve is 
as yet largely an open question. To know what improvement 
is necessary we must know the faults of present methods. 

Shall extracted honey be a luxury only, or shall it become 
a staple? I answer, a staple. Sugar now holds first place as 
a sweet, is backt by a huge monopolistic trust that scruples at 
nothing, good or bad, so long as its financial interests are for- 
warded. 

Competition, it is said, is the life of trade, tho in fact 
itis the death of it. If competition were only atal! times 
fair, then a thing would stand or fall as it has merit; but, 
alas, competitive methods are often so devoid of justice that 
merit loses much of its weight. 

Comb honey is, and will probably remain, a luxury; but 
extracted has reacht that point that it must become a sta- 
ple sweet, or else its production be limited. I suppose 
that in all civilization there isnot a place that sugar is not 
found. It is everywhere as a competitor with other sweets. 
Two things govern the demand for any sweet, viz.: the con- 
sumer’s tastes, and his ability to buy. Of two or more sweets 
offered, the cheaper will be used unless the other appeals to 
the taste and can be afforded. Asa fine article of granulated 
sugar can be bought at five to six cents, it remains that ex- 
tracted honey must sell at or near that price to all but those 
who can afford and want it asa luxory. Our market quota- 
tions show this now. 

We must, then, look to methods that will both improve 
the quality and cheapen the product. Old methods contem- 
plated the taking of unripe honey and thus increasing the 
quantity, which has proved a step backward rather than for- 
ward. I suspect that many have not yet learned that to thus 
increase the volume of production is but to sacrifice quality, 
price and demand. An unripe, poor grade of extracted honey 
is not the equal of granulated sugar syrup, while a good arti- 
cle of excracted is superior to sugar. Honey has for ages been 
a favored aweet, and is so yet, and if at a price to compete 
with substitutes will hold a place. 

I have just been locking over the market quotations in 
the Aug. 12th issue of the American Bee Journal. The quo- 
tations on ‘‘ fancy comb” range from ¥Y to 14 cents, the aver- 
age of the highest quotations being about 12% cents. The 
average of all grades of comb somewhere near 10 cents with 
extracted ranging from 344 to 7 cents, averaging probably 
near 5cents. It appears, then, that extracted honey and 
sugar are about the same price. In order that liquid honey 
compete with sugar, not only should the price be proportion- 
ate, but of equal quality and convenient to handle. 


It is commonly claimed that two pounds of extracted honey 
can be produced to one of comb, which statement is generally 
accepted to mean that extracted can be produced at % the 
cost of comb. Suppose we can get two ponnds of extracted to 
one of comb; the increast quantity requires an increast 
amount of labor both in producing and marketing, as well as 
additional cases and investment in combs and such, hence by 
no means doubling profits. 

For about 13 years in Iowa, and 7 in Colorado, I 
have produced both comb and extracted side by side. Never 
did my crop of extracted per colony, double over that of comb. 
The best that I can claim has been 8 of extracted to 2 of 
comb; but some bitter experience in losing in winter and spring 
by starvation of the extracted colonies, showed me where I got 
my extra surplus. Run two colonies, one for comb honey and 


the other extracted, and when the crop is off make an accur- 
ate estimate of the honey in the brood-chambers and see where 
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you get your honey. It is as reasonable as can be that comb- 
honey colonies will pack more honey in their brood-chambers 
than will those having unlimited store-comb above. The fact 
that my colonies run for comb invariably winter better than 
extracted colonies, beat into my head this fact. 


It is necessary, then, that colonies run for extracted shall 
have a larger brood-chamber than do the comb-honey colonies. 
This is no argument in favor of small hives. We want large 
hives for comb honey, and larger still for extracted. 10 
Langstroth frames is nearer right for comb than 8; and 10 
to 20 for extracted. I have two apiaries in American hives, 
run for extracted honey. A portion of these, instead of full 
depth, are half-depth size, 2 shallow chambers with 6-inch 
frames equaling one chamberof full-depthsize. I am running 
these using 3 and 4 shallow chambers or 2 deep ones for a 
brood-nest. 

Swarming is the great difficulty that hinders cheap or in- 
expensive methods. I have this year had but one swarm from 
140 colonies in these big brood-chamber hives. At the begin- 
ning of the flow I put the chamber containing brood and stores 
at the top, the dry combs at the bottom. This puts the brood 
up near the extracting-combs and a set of dry combs under. 
With this arrangement strony colonies will occupy the extras 
above about as quickly—sometimes more quickly—than the 
ones beneath. As the honey crowds the brood in the top of 
brood-nest the queen occupies below, instead of swarming. 


The first point, then, is a large brood-chamber, depth 
being important. Depth is much more effective than width, 
and the brood at the top when the flow begins. This big, deep 
brood-nest with unlimited comb room above practically solves 
the swarming problem, reducing it to the minimum. 


The next thing is to get rid of the immense amount of 
labor required with present methods, during the flow. Aside 
from the swarming problem, it is much easier to manage comb- 
honey colonies than extracted, if the extracting be done during 
the flow. It is just as simple and easy to get on a super of sec- 
tious as one of combs, and just as easy to shift the full sections 
to the top as to shift extracting-supers in a similar way. I 
would do this in either case. To put empty combs under a 
full set draws the bees from the brood-chamber and dis- 
courages swarming, and will frequently draw the honey 
there too, hence another necessity for large brood-chambers, 
lest too much go to the extra. 


The second point, then, is no extracting during the flow, 
but plenty of extras to hold the crop and have it fully ripe. 
At any time, during the flow, or later, the cost of extracting 
and casing is fully as great with the extracted honey as with 
comb. I would by all odds prefer to remove and case the 
comb—it is less labor and more pleasant work. 


The third point is removing from the hives. Here, my 
methods are identical for both comb and extracted. The first 
requisite is a window in the honey-room (or any room most 
convenient, even a tent with a screened hole), the screen run- 
ning above the window and open at the top. The opening 
may extend clear across the entire width, but should be sever- 
al inches above the window. A better way is to let the screen 
run up like an inverted V to a small opening, and on that 
opening have a box or trap so that the bees pass through a 
cone into it, then the trap can be carried among the hives to 
liberate the bees, and thus avoid young bees congregating about 
the windows. 

When I am ready to remove the honey I just smoke at the 
top and send the bees down on the run, holding the smoke 
right after them (not before) until the most are out, when the 
super is at once removed. If honey is coming in, or so that 
they will not rob, the supers may stand about the yard awhile 
and many bees go out there. If not safe outside, I take them 
at once tothe room and set them before the window and close 
to it in a strong light. ‘The bees will at once begin to go on 
the screen and work upward to the trap or outlet, the noise of 
those on the window helping todraw the others. If to be ex- 
tracted at once I begin on that having the fewest bees. Even 
if | have to shake off a few bees it is cheaper than to handle 
the combs one by one in the yard. When they would rob, tha 
chambers are gotten into the house so quickly that they don’t 
know what is up till itis all over with. 


The fourth point is having enough extras to hold the en- 
tire crop, and extracting later. One can thus remove it at any 
time and store it in the honey-house. When a convenient time 
comes to extract, the honey will have to be warmed. This 
looks like a big task, tho really but a very simple matter. A 
stove in the honey-room will do the work. Shut all doors and 
windows or other openings, and a very little fire will heat the 
room to 9O or 100 degrees. Keep the room at this degree for 
about 24 hours, when the honey will be ready to entract. 
However, if the chambers de piled solid, and in such a way as 





to interfere with a free circulation through them, it may be 
necessary to keep the heat for 36 to 48 hours. 

The past month I removed honey and piled it into a brick 
room 10x16 feet. Built against and opening into this room 
on the south, is my 6x6 feet solar wax extractor. By opening 
the solar extractor into the room the temperature soon went 
up to 9O° and 100%, and by evening the honey extracted just 
as nice as direct from the hives. 

Having this fully ripened honey extracted, my fifth point 
would be at once, before candying, put it into retail packages. 
If, however, it is to be retailed at home and drawn into buck- 
ets and whatever the customer brings, s»ch portion must be 
kept in a tank, and this tank should be arranged with some 
kind of a heating appliance, especially if the honey Candies 
freely. 

Jn addition to the foregoing, I wish to offer some thoughts 
that will probably be new to the most of you. For three or 
four years I have entertained a new departure in producing 
extracted. The system would include the large brood-nest 
and largesurplus room, but instead of having a large stock of 
extracting-combs I would have only a few ‘** baitcombs,” which 
I would keep permanently, the bees would be allowed to build 
their comb as much as needed. This honey would be removed 
and stored as previously described, and the bait combs ex. 
tracted in the usual way. The new combs I cut out and crush 
between rollers similar to a clothes wringer, but simple and 
cheap, the honey dropping into a vat to drain off, much as 
cappings in an uncapping-can. I would thus produce as fine 
an article as could be had, and a very superior grade of wax 

It takes about two pounds of wax to hold 50 pounds of 
honey. If the yield should be reduced \% by the bees having 
to build their combs there still would not be so much loss; 12 
pounds of honey at 5 cents is 60 cents. The wax from the 
38 pounds of honey would be worth 30 to 40 cents at least. 
Without having given the matter a thorough test I should es- 
timate that the larger per cent. of wax, together with the de- 
creast amount of labor both in the work of extracting and in 
caring for extracting-combs, would more than offset any de- 
crease in yield. I could crush thousands of pounds in the time 
I could throw out hundreds with the extractor. 

You will, in view of the foregoing plan, understand that | 
do not believe in the theory of great quantities of honey being 
consumed in the production of wax. At present I cannot 
accept anywhere near the 15 or 2O pounds to 1 ratio. More 
than this, I do not believe we can get any considerable more 
extracted per colony thanof comb. I am carefully studying 
this problem, and bave for about 20 years produced both comb 
and extracted side by side. To here give all the proofs of my 
position would make this paper altogether too long. 

In a few words, improved methods of extracted-honey pro- 
duction means producing a superior article at much less out- 
lay for fixtures and labor—especially labor—and putting much 
of this labor outside of the honey season. 

I hope that these thoughts may receive thoughtful consid- 
eration, and that they shall prove helpful to the fraternity. | 
regret that limited honey-flows—even this year of great plenty 
—have prevented a more thorough knowledge of the new 
method, and also prevents me being with you at this meeting. 

R. C. AIKIN. 


J.C. Stewart—I take a great deal of care of my combs 
after I have gotten them. 

E. A. Wander—I tried the clothes wringer on unfinisht 
sections, but it was quite a job to get them started through 
the rollers. 

Mr. Holtermann—TIf it pays to have combs built, and then 
filled with honey and crush the combs to get out the honey, it 
strikes me that it would be more profitable to have the combs 
built right in the sections in the first place. 


Successful Bee-Keeping 


was the subject assigned Mr. G. M. Doolittle, of New York, 
who had no paper prepared, but spoke extemporaneously. His 
center thought was that all depended upon the bee-keeper 
himself. Study yourself; make the most of yourself. Do the 
very best that youcan. Don’t be half-hearted. Get the best 
hives, the best bees, and a thorough knowledge of your bus!- 
ness and your location, and then apply this knowledge. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, of Illinois, sent the following paper, 
which was read by Dr. Miller: 


KHee-Keeping for Women. 


There is implanted in the heart of most women a desire 
for independence and an opportunity to supply her wants by 
the exercise of her own powers. Let these dormant buds. 
which have so long been covered by the decree of fashion, and 
by the inborn intuition of the other sex for clinging vines, ¢ 
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given the free airof heaven, they will expand into blossoms, 
maturing delicious fruit. Woman will then develop into a 
self-reliant, capable being; she will then no longer be the 
slave of a drunken despot of a husband for the sake of a crust. 
A map, in one of his drunken sprees, said to a friend of mine 
lately, ** Women used to cling to a man, get him outof the 
gutter when drunk, but they will not do it any more.” She 
don’t have to when she can support herself and her little ones. 


Many a woman who is well provided for desires to earn 
money; a lady who had traveled the world over, and had 
everything that she desired that money could supply, being 
askt what had given her the greatest pleasure, she replied, 
‘+A few dollars that I once earned.” Many a woman whose 
heart’s desire is to help a poor relative, give to acharity, or to 
a church, has said to herself, ‘‘O, if I could only earn the 
money myself, I would gladly do so.” 


There are many avenues of emolument open to women 
who have no home ties: teaching, typewriting, book- 
keeping, telegraphing, and many find employment in 
wanufactories. The number of occupations open to women 
have increast from 7O to more than 500 in less than 40 
years. The want is something that home-keepers can do to 
earn money. There was a wide field open to the ingenuity of 
our grandmothers. They spun wool, cotton and flax, dyed 
and wove, cut and made garments, but now the inventive 
genius of man has superseded this with nimble-fingered ma- 
chinery. Butter and cheese are made at factories. The ever- 
busy mind of woman must now seek other avenues for the 
exercise of her faculties. 


There is much more ina colony of bees than the honey 
and wax they represent. They offer to any intelligent and 
inquisitive mind a rich field of thought. Nature is rich in re- 
sources, and honey-bees are in close relation withit. Sex in 
plants is now attracting more attention than formerly, and 
bees act as marriage-priests; while gathering the pollen to 
make the bee-bread for their brood, they disseminate the 
father dust from flower to flower. The cultivation of the 
honey-bee opens up a@ new world to a woman of inquiring 
mind, for every plant that grows possesses new interest to 
her, for it may mean dollars and cents to her purse. The 
little, modest white clover, wherever it rears its head, is petted 
and carest as it holds within its petals nectar—fit food for the 
gods. There is a lesson to be learned from the inmates of 
the hive. 

“So work the honey-b2es— 
Creatures that by a rule in Nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom.” 

The government of a colony of bees is all in the hands of 
the females, and a woman may gain inspiration by its study 
as to how best to manage her household. When the young 
bee issues from its cell, weak and downy, it has not strength 
to roam the fields and carry heavy loadsof honey and pollen— 
itis then given the care of the young to feed and nourish; 
digest the food and feed the queen and drones; secrete wax 
and build the comb, and is daily given a play-spell in the open 
air to locate its hive, and gain strength for the heavy labors 
of the field. 

The office of the queen is no sinecure, as she lays, at her 
best, 3,0UU eggs a day, and let her reproductive powers fail, 
her throne is given to another, for their law is like that of 
the Medes and Persians, which changes not—the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

Bee-culture opens an avenue for woman which has long 
been a want, as it gives to her the means of acquiring money 
in the retirement of her home, and at the same time look 
after the comfort of her household: She may have an invalid 
husband, decrepit parents, an imbecile brother or .sister, or 
little children; tho her hands are full yet she feels the need of 
money to supply their wants. Most of those individuals men- 
tioned, tho not able to manage an apiary alone, would become 
interested helpers. Little children can watch bees during 
Swarming-time; so can an aged parent, sittingin an easy 
chair, overlooking an apiary, and inform of a swarm, and 
from which hive it issued, and where it has settled. They 
would enjoy putting together sections; make time pass hap- 
pily with them, tho not able to walk. The feeling of being 
useful in lieu of burdens, would cause them to forget their 
aches and pains. 

Bee-culture requires no great outlay of strength at any 
one time; but to bea success there must be a faithful per- 
formance of many little items. Any woman who can make 
a perfect loaf of bread can, having a good location, make bee- 
culture a success, as she realizes the importance of perform- 
ing all the manipulations of the colony at the exact time. It 
requires no outlay for land upon which to raise crops, for as 
yet there has been no plant discovered that pays to plant for 
honey alone. The honey-bee is a benefactor to our race, 

















roaming the fields at will, gathering honey and pollen which 
it pays for in the fertilization of flowers. She takes nothing 
from the fertility of the soil, but gives to it one of the great- 
est fertilizers known—the clovers—which would become ex- 
tinct if it were not for her agency in fertilizing the bloom. No 
land is required except a spot on which to place the hives. I 
knew a poor woman who occupied the second story of a tene- 
ment in a large city, and had no place to set her hives except 
upon a slanting roof. Her few hives kept under such dis- 
advantages added materially to her slender income. I know 
of another lady who invested S60U in bees, hives,and patented 
fixtures who realized nothing from her expenditures. She had 
read a sensational story of a fortune being made in bee-keep- 
ing, wnd invested her means without knowledge, and en- 
trusted the care of her apiary to a person who knew nothing 
of bees, but that ‘‘ they stung and gathered honey.” Bee-cul- 
ture is a science requiring study and thought. 


Women have made a success in bee-culture, and what 
woman has done woman can do. Two young women attend- 
ing a boarding-school, suddenly found themselves thrown 
upon their own resources. Their father’s fortune had flown, 
and with it his mind. Ina log house upon a little clearing in 
a Michigan woods they engaged in bee-culture, and from its 
source supported their invalid parents, and obtained the 
means for erecting a good home, surrounded not only with the 
comforts but the elegancies of life. Mrs. Sherman, a grand, 
noble woman of Texas, left a widow with an only son, reared 
and educated him, at the same time caring for an aged 
father, by the culture of bees and poultry. 

I’ve been a bee-keeper for 25 years, with varied experi- 
ence, commencing with two colonies, and increasing in bee- 
lore with the same ratio as my colonies by reading standard 
works on bee-culture, and the many periodicals devoted to 
this industry. Crops of honey have their off years, the same 
as fruit and grain, with this in their favor, when the honey 
crop fails, there has been no labor expended in plowing and 
sowing. And with very few exceptions bees will store during 
the season sufficient honey for their own wants until flowers 
bloom another season, costing their owner nothing for their 
support. In most States bees are not taxt. The largest 
number of colonies that I have owned atone time was 120; 
the largest crop of honey during one season was 5,000 
pounds. 

Bee-keeping has been to me one of my greatest pleasures. 
The ancients called the honey-bee ‘* Deborah,” or she that 
speaketh. She has spoken to mein words of love and cheer ; 
expanded to my view rich fields of thought; improved my 
health and cheerfulness; inspired me with new aims and de- 
sires; aud furnisht me with the means for travel, recreation 
and improvement. I cordially introduce other women to her 
acquaintance, and that she may prove as good a friend to 
them as to the writer, is my fondest desire. 

(Mrs.) L. HARRISON. 


G. M. Doolittlhh—How many bee-keepers present ever saw 
a worker feed a drone ? 

Seven held up their hands. 

Mr. Doolitthe—I have never seen a worker feed a drone. 

F. Danzenbaker—I have seen workers feeding drunes 
when the latter had been shut up in a trap three hours. 

Mr. Doolittle—Unless we need drones for propagation we 
should keep them down. If you put six combs of drone-brood 
into a colony just before the basswood honey harvest, these 
drones wil! eat all of the honey that is gathered, and no sur- 
plus will come from that hive. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—How do the bees get rid of drones ? 

Mr. Doolittlhe—The bees persecute them and drive them 
from the hive. 

Dr. Miller—I think that I have seen it mentioned that 
the workers prepare food for the drones the same as they do 
for the queen, and that the workers bring about the destruc- 
tion of the drones by withholding this food. 

Mr. Abbott—Two of the most competent men in Europe 
have taken this stand. 


Rates on Honey and Bees. 


A petition was read asking that the transportation com- 
panies class extracted honey the same as syrup, that is, fourth 
class. Approved. 

Mr. Holtermann—The rates on bees are too high. The 
railroads stand in their own light. If rates were lower, more 
bees would be shipt. 

Mr. McKnight—So few persons ship bees that it isn’t of 
much consequence. 

Dr. Miller—In the old countries rates are so low that bees 
are sent to new pastures and returned by rail. We cannot do 
that in this country. We often advise a beginner to buy a 
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nucleus because the rates are sohigh; if they were lower we 
would advise him to get a full colony. 


Do Bees Hear? 


Dr. Miller—I don’t snppose that any one knows, but it is 
believed that they do. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—The ‘‘call” at the entrance in the 
hiving of aswarm, and the way it is answered, shows that 
they hear? 

Dr. H. Besse—When the salute was fired on the Fourth of 
July the bees came hurrying home just as they do before a 
thunder storm. 

Mr. E. Whitcomb—Bees make a great variety of sounds 
that seem to be understood. Put several combs of bees ina 
dark room, each comb in a different part of the room, and put 
@ queen On one of the combs, and soon all of the bees will be 
on the comb with the queen. If they cannot hear how do they 
communicate in this instance ? 


Temperature for Ripening Honey. 


Mr. Doolittle—I would ripen it at TO°. 

Mr. Holtermann—Comb honey may ripen quicker than 
extracted because a greater surface is exposed to the air, that 
is, unless some means are used to change the surface of the 
extracted. 

Mr. McKnight—The ripening of honey is simply removing 
the excess of moisture, and it makes no difference whether it 
is done inside the hive or out of it. 

Mr. Doolittle—I have several times told in the bee-papers 
how bees ripen honey. I have watcht them at night by the 
aidofalamp. I have done this for hours ata time. They 
hang loosely, and each bee has its sac filled with honey, and 
then puts forth the tongue covered with honey,and then draws 
it back. By the light of the lamp this little droplet can be 
seen to gisten. In this way the honey is exposed to the warm 
air of the hive, and honey that would drop from the cells in 
the evening is quite thick by morning. Let the honey-flow 
cease and this ripening process—this ** roaring” that we hear 
in the evening when the flow is good—will cease in three or 
four days. 


(Continued next week. | 














About the Cellar Wintering of Bees. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


The time has come to pnt the bees into winter quarters, 
and if they are to be placed in the cellar, that job ought not 
to be deferred beyond December 10, unless the weather is un- 
usually fair. As a matterof course it is not advisable to move 
them to the cellar in warm weather, for they are much more 
restless, and more bees are lost, than in cold weather. In ad- 
dition to this, the warm days are beneficial to them if they can 
have a flight. 

When we put bees into our bee-cellar, we usually select a 
cold day, in the beginning of December, or the last days of 
November. The caps or covers of the hives are left on the 
summer stand with the number of each hive markt inside of 
the cap; so that they may be returned to the same spot in the 
spring. We know that many apiarists consider this superflu- 
ous. We do not, for we have had very clear evidence that 
many of the bees remember their location, even after four 
months of confinement, and that a change helps to bewilder 
them when they are first removed. It may not be amiss to 
state in what manner we ascertained this. 


We have, in our home apiary, two styles of hives, that is, 
hives containing frames of two different sizes. About half of 
them are with our regular Quinby frames, and the rest in 
frames similar to the American hive frames, measuring about 
12x13 inches. Asitis inconvenient to have the two differ- 
ent styles side by side, we have separated the hives into two 
yards, one on each side of the road leading up to the house. 
A few years ago, it happened that, in catching two or three 
swarms, some of the hives were placed in the wrong yard, and 
we neglected to move them away. When they were put in 








winter quarters, we concluded that we would make the ey. 
change in the spring, at their removal from the cellar. This 
was done. All the colonies that were removed from the cellar 
that day behaved very nicely, except the two or three that haq 
been changed in location. The uproar among these was such 
that we concluded to move them back, so as to regain the lost 
bees. 

We believe a great deal of the trouble experienced by be- 
ginners with bees that are removed from the cellar—hive de. 
serting, fighting, dwindling—during the first few days, js 
caused by their having placed them in a changed location. So 
we strongly urge those who can do it easily, to leave the cap, 
or cover, with a mark at the exact spot occupied by the hive, 
This cap, or cover, is not needed in the cellar, for the bees 
should be given a certain amount of upward ventilation. 


We do not like to place any of the hives next tothe cellar 
floor. In all our experience, whenever the combs have sutf- 
fered from mold, or the hive has proven damp, it was in the 
lewest tiers, in the cellar. If the hives are kept on joists or 
shelves, a foot or more from the floor, the conditions will be 
much more satisfactory. But they may be piled up in tiers 
of three, four, or even more. The entrance is left wide open, 
but darkness is necessary, and quiet is just as indispensable as 
the absence of light. We have a special room partitioned off 
in our home cellar for the bees, but we also keep apples and 
potatoes in it. We do not use the cellar more than one winter 
out of every five, for wintering the bees, for the reason that | 
have stated in a former article. Weareon the limit of safe 
outdoor wintering, but when the bees are in good condition, 
strong and populous, when the honey is of good quality and 
plentiful, and the winter is fairly mild at its beginning, we 
prefer the natural hibernation. 


An ordinary house-cellar is sufficient, if the portion re- 
served to the bees is partitioned off in some manner to make it 
dark, and if the temperature can be kept without much trou- 
ble at the proper degree. From 40° to 45° is the best temper- 
ature. We have heard it said, by men who claimed to know, 
that a moist cellar could be kept at a much higher tempera- 
ture, and that the bees would winter wellin it; we have even 
heard a bee-keeper assert that bees would remain quiet in a 
cellar with a temperature of 60° or 8O°; but we afterward 
found out that this man did not have a thermometer in his cel- 
lar, and was ‘*‘just guessing’’ at the degree. This is wrong. 
What is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and the cost of 
a thermometer is not sogreat that a practical man should win- 
ter his bees on a guess. 


In ordinary winters, we find it less difficult to keep the 
temperature above the limit mentioned than below it. Fifty 
or 100 colonies of bees, groupt together in a cellar that wil! 
usually keep fruits or potatoes will be found to raise the tem- 
perature very rapidly, if no outside current tempers it. We 
must remember that the bees are warm-bodied insects, 
and keep their cluster at blood heat. This, of course, must 
necessarily act upon the air of a closed apartment, materially 
increasing the degree of heat. So we find it quite indispensa- 
ble to keep the cellar-windows partly open, witha shutter that 
excludes the light. The quantity of air given is measured ac- 
cording to the atmospheric conditions and the warmth of the 
cellar. Many of our good bee-keepers pay daily attention to 
their bees, and find it as necessary to do so when they are 
housed up at asany other time. It is certain that only by such 
watchfulness can bee-culture be made a success. The bee-bus- 
iness, as Mr. Heddon said, is altogether ‘‘a business of de- 
tails.” - Hancock Co., Ill. 


i 


Some California Notes and Observations. 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


The other evening I was presented with asample of comb 
honey that was gathered well up on the side of old Mt. Diablo 
—a mountain some 30 miles east of Oakland. I must admit 
that if all the honey gathered upon this mountain is like the 
sample, then the ** Devil’s Mount” is not a bad place for pro- 
ducing good honey. 


* - * 

Mr. Nevins, who formerly kept bees inone of the Western 
States, but who has lived in Alameda and Contra Costa coun- 
ties, Calif., for the past few years, is building up an apiary 00 
one of the slopes of Mt. Diablo. He finds that there are a 
number of good locations for apiaries about the mounta!n, 
and he is going to take advantage of some of them. I had 
loug maintained that there are splendid sites for profitable bee- 
ranches in Contra Costa county, and that the best of them 
were on and about the Devil’s Mountain. 
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Mr. J.S. Harbison, who may be truthfully called the 
Father of California bee-culture, maintained in his writings, 
over 30 years ago, that the bee-ranges of northern California, 
when developt, would be found to be something more than the 
sources of pasturage then known to bee-keepers of this State. 
Of course, since then the great honey-sage region of the south- 
ern portion of the State was discovered, and tho that section 
must be voted a wonderful honey-field, still there are any 
amount of localities throughout the central and northern por- 
tion of the State that yields honey of excellent quality, and 
what is also of great importance, good yields are obtained every 
year. 

* ” * 

John Muir, the well known California scientist and trav- 
eler, stated in an article on ‘California Bee-Ranches,” in 
Scribner’s Magazine, 15 years ago (June and July, 1882), 
that there were great bee-gardens in Northern California, 
and that they were nowhere finer than about Mt. Shasta. To 
my mind this article was the finest from a literary standpoint 
of anything every written about bees in this country. 


¥* 
* * 


I met Mr. Thomas Wm. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, in Oakland, a few weeks ago. It was some months 
previously that I saw him last. In the few minutes’ chat I 
had with him, he told me that he had spent most of the sum- 
mer at Monterey—that quaint, old, sleepy town that was the 
first capital of California. He was for a time at Pacific Grove, 
a settlement adjoining Monterey, and supported mainly by 
the annual gathering of the Chautauquans. Mr. Cowan was 
looking well. He had not, up to that time, taken his pro- 
posed trip among the bee-ranches of Southern California. He 
was stopping in Oakland a couple of days, preparatory to 
going to his son’s fruit-ranch in one of the northern counties. 
Later he intended to ‘‘do” the lower portion of the State. 

The distinguisht English visitor has not been ‘hiding 
his light under a bushel” while sojourning in the Sunset land, 
for while at Monterey he was called upon to deliver a lecture 
before the farmers’ institute. These gatherings are mostly 
held under the auspices of the University of California. I 
believe Mr. Cowan’s subject was ‘* Bees and Flowers.” He 
regretted that at the time of the institute he was suffering 
from a cold, and his voice did not allow him to do the subject 
justice. The lecture, however, was well received, and was 
subsequently printed in the Pacific Rural Press. {We have 
saved Mr. Cowan’s lecture, and expect some day to give it in 
these columns.— EpIror. | 


* 
*% * 


I was very sorry to learn of the serious sickness of Mr. J. 
H. Martin, at Los Angeles. I trust he will soun be well. I 
shall never forget my rambling camping trip with Rambler 
and Mr. H. E. Wilder, through a tier of the northern counties 
of the State three years ago. We all enjoyed ourselves, but 
he (Martin) had the bestof me later by attributing all sorts 
of ridiculous things to me (and Wilder, too) in his ‘‘ Rambles ” 
(without number) in Gleanings. Mr. Martinis one of the best 
men it was ever my lot to be cast with, and yet, witha), he is 
not of the straight-laced order that some might think him tobe. 


* 
* * 


The illness of Mr. Martin reminds me that another gen- 
tleman who has long been identified with apiarian interests 
in that (Los Angeles) county, has been seriously sick the past 
year, so much so at one time that it was thought that he 
could not pull through. This was W. W. Bliss, or, as he is 
getting to be commonly referred to, ‘‘Comb Fouudation Bill.” 
After a long siege among doctors, hospitals and surgical in- 
struments, Mr. Bliss is restored to his family a well man again. 

My reference to Mr. Bliss just now as ‘‘ Comb Foundation 
Bill,” induces me to say a word about the gentleman's enter- 
prise in the foundation line. ‘* From little acorns great oaks 
grow,” may be used to exemplify the growth of his business in 
that direction. From turning out a few pounds of comb-bases 
at first, now he turns it out by the ton. I remember when I 
called at his place, close on five years ago, his equipment for 
this work was almost of the crudest nature. I have recently 
learned that this gentleman is building a factory exclusively 
for the manufacture of pure comb foundation, that will be 
equal to any in the land; and that it will be fitted with the 
most approved appliances, some of which are of his own devis- 
ing. Why should not California manufacture her own foun- 
dation? And why should not our apiarists use her home 
product ? California bees do not send East for honey out of 
which to make their wax; they use the, home prodnct. 


*% ” * 
The biggest bee-yarn 1 think I ever read was printed in 





the San Francisco Examiner, some weeks ago. It was from 
the pen of Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, and, by the 
way, afellow townsman of mine. Well, Mr. Miller was sent 
with one of the Examiner-Journal’s expeditions to write up 
the Klondike, etc. Our poet reported that while making his 
way through the Chilcoot Pass, he saw a bee—yes, a honey- 
bee—gathering honey from the flowers—and such flowers— 
those of Paradise in the time of Adam could not have been 
more profuse or gorgeous. One would almost think that the 
poet had been sent North by the American Bee Journal to find 
the bee-keepers’ paradise, instead of by a daily newspaper to 
tell about the Eldorado away up near the north pole. 


* 
* * 


A writer in describing ‘‘Some Curiosities of Farming,” in 
the November issue of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, relates a 
few funny things about bee-keeping. He tells of some bee- 
hives exhibited at the Fair at Cairo, Egypt, that were made 
out of coal-oil cans, that came from Russia. He also men- 
tions how some youthful bee-keepers fooled the judges of the 
Fair by an exhibit they made of 3U different kinds of honey. 
The said judges awarded a number of premiums for this 
honey. Of course there was a first prize for the best, and 
minor prizes down the scale for others, according to quality. 
The fun of it was that all the honey was from the same lot— 
there was no difference. 


From the way many of the judges are chosen at our 
American agricultural fairs, I am inclined to think they 
would be as gullible as were those poor Egyptian ones, 
who the fun-making youngsters so *‘ sweetly ” sold. 


* 
* * 


Whata great book-distributor Uncle Sam is getting to 
be! Before me lies quite a little pile of treatises issued from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and they are 
all valuable ones, and I obtained them by expending two cents 
for a postage stamp and sacrificing a sheet of paper and an 
envelope, to say nothing of the ink. The first one I look at 
is **‘ The Sugar Beet,” by Prof. H. W. Wiley (bee-keepers will 
recognize the author, no doubt); it contains 42 pages of read- 
ing matter; then there is Benton’s ‘' Bee-Keeping,” with 3O 
pages of how to manage bees. One of the pamphlets before 
me is entitled **Standard Varieties of Chickens ;” 46 pages of 
reading, and embellisht with numerous fine pen-drawinogs of 
chickens. This bulletin (No. 51) forms partof the ‘* Year 
Book of 1896,” of the Agricultural Department. Every one 
interested in chickens should send for this and Bulletin No. 
41, on the care and feeding of fowls. ‘* Alfalfa, or Lucerne,” 
No. 51 (20 pages), is a pamphlet of interest to bee-keepers. 
These are a few of the 42 bulletins that are available for dis- 
tribution by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Alameda Co., Calif., Nov. 11. 
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Honey as Food is the nameof a 24-page pamphlet, 
3%x6% inches, which we are now printing fur general dis- 
tribution among those who should be users of honey. It is 
just the thing for bee-keepers to hand to every one of their 
customers, and also to those whom they would like to have as 
customers. It is very handy in size—just right to go into an 
erdinary business envelope. It contains 12 illustrations, five 
of which are somewhat comic, and help to make it attractive. 
There is a blank space for your name and address. About 
4g of the pamphlet was written by Dr. Miller, and then we 
added thereto many new and valuable honey recipes—for 
cooking and for medicinal purposes. In all, it makes a neat 
little pamphlet. Send name and address and we will mail you 
a sample of ** Honey as Food.” 

Prices for quantities, postpaid—25 for 30 cents; 50 for 
50 cents ; 100 for 85 cents: 200 for $1.40. By express, 
not prepaid, 500 for $3.00; 1,000, $5.00. 


—> oe 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal! should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment..is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on **‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Editorial Comments. 





‘ este Canteiusinnn, when received at this 
office, generally are given a bee-line for the waste-basket. We 
must know who the writer is, else we caunot use the produc- 
tion. We do not objectso much to a nom-de-plume, but we 
desire to know whois using it. But, after all, itis ever so 
much better to use your own name when writing for publica- 
tion—it gives greater value to your contribution. 


—_—_—>_ -e <>—_- —_— 


New York Foul Brood Law.—The American 
Bee-Keeper says that under the law, the head of the State 
Department of Agriculture (presumably of the State of New 
York) is authorized to appoint a ‘* bee-agent” if five bee- 
keepers of any county petition such an appointment, alleging 
that foul brood exists there. The agent so appointed receives 
$2.00 a day, which is paid by the county seeking the appoint- 
ment, and itis his duty to locate the hives contaminated by 
the disease, and direct the owners to burn them. 


— _—— — 


Bee-Keepers’ and the Wine-Cup.—Here is 
one of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ stray straws” found in Gleanings for 
Nov. 15: 


A writer in one of the German bee-journals thinks bee- 
conventions will be better if discussions are held with wine- 
cup in hand. It doesn’t work that way over here. At Buffalo, 
a man who had evidently had the wine-cup, or some other 
cup a bit too much in hand, seemed to be trying to hinder 
useful discussion. His friends should puta seal on his lips 
in conventions hereafter, or else keep close watch on what 
passes his lips before coming. 


Yes, the President of the Buffalo convention has a very 
distinct recollection of at least one winebibber, or ‘‘ bibber” 
of something stronger, at that meeting. If that’s the way it 





works with only one who had tarried too long atthe wine (or 
forty-rod), how would it be with a whole convention with 
hands and stomachs full of that which makes fools out of 
otherwise sensible and sober men? No, no; too many who 
begin with the wine-cup end in the gutter and drunkard’, 
grave. The best way is to do as almost every one of America’s 
best and most prominent bee-keepers do—*‘‘ touch not, taste 
not, handle not” the accursed stuff. 


ee — 


The Illinois State Bee-Convention was he; 
at Springfield, Nov. 17 and 18, in the State House. The off. 
cers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, J. Q. Smith, of Lincoln: Vice-Presidents, C. P. 
Dadant, A. N. Draper, S. N. Black, George Poindexter, and 
George W. York; Secretary, Jas. A. Stone, of Bradfordton: 
and Treasurer, Chas. Becker, of Pleasant Plains. 

Messsrs. Black, Smith and Poindexter were appointed a 
committee to wait upon the Governor to ask that one com. 
missioner to the Trans-Mississippi Expostion at Omaha in 
1898 be a bee-keeper. 

Messrs. Stone, Becker and Black were selected as the 
committee on exhibits of honey, beeswax, etc., at the rext 
Illinois State Fair. 

oe 

joining the New Union.—We wish to ca 
special attention to Hon. Eugene Secor’s suggestions about 
the work of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, on page 
‘Tl of this number of the Bee Journal. Mr. Secor is the 
Union’s able General Manager, and only waits for plenty of 
financial ammunition and consequent enlarged membership 
before firing the Union’s broadside against the enemy. Are 
you, reader, among the members of this new and honorable 
body? If not, why not send your dollar for annual dues when 
renewing your subscription? We will see toit that al! such 
money is forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will then mail youa 
receipt. Or, if you prefer, keep him busy the next two months 
by sending your dollars direct to the General Manager—Hon. 
Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 


>. 


A Record “Take” ot Honey is what the 
British Bee Journal calls the amount secured from a single 
colony in one season, probably the largest ever taken in the 
British kingdom. Mr. Lancelot Quayle is the man who made 
the achievement. The colony not being abundantly supplied 
with stores for winter, it had candy givenin the spring, and 
as soon as brood-rearing began it was kept regularly supplied 
with syrup. The hive contained 12 frames (probably the 
standard 14x84), and the hive was filled with bees and 
brood. Thesecond weekin June shallow extracting-combds 
spaced 1% incbes were given in supers, the first extracting 
was July 13, and the last Sept. 1. The total ‘‘ take” was 
334 pounds. The French Revue copies the report, and not 
to be outdone gives a yield about 2 pounds larger, by M. J. 
Carbonnier, in the year 1892. 


—______.«-9- a ——— 


The Consumption of Homey is a subject o 
which Editor Abbott, of the Busy Bee, discusses in a short 
item in his September number. Mr. Abbott practices what be 
preaches, in this line at least, and if only the rest of our pop: 
ulation would ‘follow suit” there wouldn’t be one-tenth 
enough honey produced annually in this country to supply 
the demand. Hear what Mr. Abbott has to say: 


I think it was Horace Greeley who said that the way to 
resume specie payment was to resume. Sol say the way t0 
increase the consumption of honeyis to consume it. I oftes 
read in bee-papers about whata great mistake people make 
who do not use it instead of other sweets, yet you might dine 
with the people who are interested in the publication of suct 
papers many times and not find any honey on their table. 

I have frequently noticed in traveling over the country 
the absence of honey from the tables of those who produce 
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honey, or get their living out of the honey-business. If we do 
not do our part in consuming our own product, how can we Zo 
to others and urge upon them the importance of a honey diet ? 
The editor of the Busy Bee eats honey three times a day at 
the rate of about 15 pounds per month, and he has no hesi- 
tancy in saying that honey has beenone of the means of tak- 
ing him from a chronic state of invalidism. People who have 
any tendency to stomach trouble should refrain from the use 
of all sweets except honey. Most of these will find that they 
can eat extracted honey not only with impunity but with 
decided benefit. 

One of the things that makes it hard for me to spend any 
length of time away from my home is my inability to get 
honey, and I am sorry to say that I find this delicious and 
healthful article of diet absent from the table of those who 
keep bees about as frequently as I do from the table of those 
who do not have any bees, and have to secure what honey 
they use in the open market. 

I have thrown out these few hints that the honey pro- 
ducers may do a little thinking along this line, and ask them- 
selves if they ‘‘ practice what they preach.” 


We are with Mr. Abbott on the subject of eating honey, 
only we hardly have the capacity of 15 pounds per month. 
Perhaps if we were as long and lean and lank as our fellow 
editor, we, too, could ** get away” with as much honey as he 
does. 

But Mr. Abbott makes a good point in the above, and it 
is high time that all bee-keepers’ families were using honey 
more freely, and less of the trust aud monopolistic sugar. Try 
it for a change, if you have not been doing it already. 


———————_—- 


The Seneca Co., N. Y., Convention wil! meet 
inthe Fireman’s Rooms at Romulus, Thursday, Dec. 16, at 
10 a.m. The announcement says that ‘*the ladies are re- 
quested to come$prepared to serve dinner and supper.” Noth- 
ing small about that invitation, is there ? Among the subjects 
to be discust are these: 


Arrangement of Out-Apiaries—Charles Baldridge. 

Shipping Comb Honey—M. T. Williamson. 

The Problem of Wintering Bees—G. M. Doolittle, the 
‘convention king.” 

Experience of a Novice— Prof. W. E. D. Gibson. 

Comb vs. Extracted Honey for Profit—J. C. Howard. 

Relation of Bees to Horticulture—J. B. Whiting. 

The Problem of Bee-Pasturage—Mr. Spencer, of Cornell 
Experiment Station. 

For further particulars, if desired, address the Secretary, 
C. B. Howard, Romulus, N. Y. 


— —-a> > 


Beeless Honey.—The following is reported as a por- 
tion of the conversation recently held by Mr. and Mrs. Citybug: 

Mrs. Citybug—‘ Our grocer now delivers his goods in one 
of,those new horseless wagons.” 


Mr. Citybug—‘ Horseless wagons, eh! Well, 
giving us cowless butter and beeless honey; 
next thing will be henless eggs.” 


he’s been 
I suppose the 


Apicultural Experiments are in contemplation 
by the Division of Entomology of the Department of  Agricul- 


ture, at Washington, D.C. Ina report issued by Secretary 
Wilson, in Ostober, we find the following under ‘* Entomologi- 
cal Investigations in Contemplation :” 


‘*Experiments in apiculture come properly under the 
head of ‘ Entomological Investigations,’ and will be resumed 
under capable supervision. The honey-producing industry is 
a large and growing one, and deserves some slight encourage- 
ment at the hands of the Government.” 


We are glad to see that our Government realizes the grow- 
ing importance of apiculture, and intends to lend some en- 
couragement to it, even tho it be ‘‘slight.”.. We would like 
to suggest that among the first things investigated, the adul- 
teration of honey would be the most promising, and then keep 
On until a national pure food law is enacted by Congress. We 
believe that no other line of investigation and practical work 











would result in so much benefit to honey-producers as along 
this very line. While this might not be exactly ‘‘ entomologi- 
cal,” it would be a great ‘‘ encouragement ” to bee-keeping. 


The Weekly Budget. 





Tue A. I. Roor Co. will have a display at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, next year. The Busy Bee 
says it will be a fine one. 


Mr. C. B. BANKsTON, of Burleson Co., Tex., writing us 
Nov. 28, said: 


‘*We are having a very warm winter here, and the bees 
are in fine condition.” 

Tue G. B. Lewis Co. report a very large business during 
the past season, and they have begun to prepare for a much 
larger business in 1898. They, too, will be at Omaha.—Busy 
Bee. 

Vireit V. Rousu, of Adams Co., Ohio, sends the following 
with his renewal subscription : 


‘*T am well pleased with the Bee Journal. It has been a 


great help to me.” 
Mr. Tuos. SHorsout, of British Columbia, 
Nov. 20, said: 


‘* Bees on Vancouver Island have not been a success the 
past season. I am going todo what I can to produce the best 
forage for my bees. [am only an amateur, but take great 
interest in apiculture.” 


writing us 


Mr. D. W. Hetse—ono of the most respected and gentle- 
manly Canadians at the Buffalo convention—reports in the 
Canadian Bee Journal that at that meeting he was several 
times taken for Mr. Ernest R. Root, editor of Gleanings. He 
jocosely says that it sort o’ inflated him, and that he may soon 
start a paper, to be called ‘*Gleanings in Canadian Bee-Cul- 
ture.” But wethink with proper care and suflicient time he 
will recover. 

Mr. W. A. PELLEW, of Nevada Co., Calif., wrote us as 
follows Nov. 27 


‘*T have been confined to the house all summer. I am 
just able to walk on crutches now, but I take great interest 
in reading the American Bee Journal, and could not do with- 
outit. I got a neighbor of mine to send with me this year.” 


Wouldn’t it be fine if every subscriber could send one new 
name with his or her renewal this month? We know at least 
two persons who would feel wel! at this end of the line. 


Mr. F. A. Gemmitt, of Oatario, Canada, at the time of 


sending his renewal for L838, Nov. 30. wrote us: 


‘*The American Bee Journal is worth far more than the 
amount of subscription, and having been a ‘ printer's devil’ 
once, in my father’s office, I feel that if a paper is worth re- 
ceiving, it is certainly worth paying for in some way or 
another...... Are you going to Hamilton? I will be there.” 


We regret our inability to be at the Hamilton convention 
of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association this week. We trust 
it may be a grand good meeting, as it can easily be if all will 
try to make it so. 


Mr. JoserpH NySEWANDER—a prominent bee-e2z Lp! dealer 
of lowa—and also his store, are shown in Gleanings for Nov. 
15. It seems that ‘‘ Joe” was once in the employ of The A. 
I. Root Co. as a stenographer, and after about a two years’ 
stay with them he weet to Iowa, started in the bee-supply 
business, employed % good looking stenographer of the 
‘* female persuasion,” and then up and formed a life partner- 
ship with her. Editor Root says that asa result, ‘* the busi- 
ness boomed as it had never done before.” And now Mrs. N. 
can enjoy a nice wander (Nysewander) over their large 
place of business or around the town, any time she chooses ; 
almost equal to a pleasant rumble with the noted California 
** Rambler.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Building in Circular Sections—-Hinging the Bot- 
tom-Board. 


1. Can bees be induced to fill out perfectly on all sides 
with comb a circular section four inches in diameter, inside 
measurement ? 

2. Have you ever tried the experiment of hinging the bot- 
tom-board of a hive at the back end so that you can lower or 
raise the front end at pleasure? Of course the bottom-board 
must fit on the inside of the side boards, the latter projecting 
below it. NW. B. ke 


ANSWERS.—1. I have no doubt they could. 

2. I have never tried the experiment myself, but a good 
many years ago I saw such hives in use. The hive stood on 
four legs, and I believe the intention was to let the bottom 
slant down so the worms would rol! down on the ground when 
they fell on the floor. Needless to say, it was a failure in that 
respect, and it could hardly have an advantage in any respect 
that would not be overbalanced by the disadvantages. 


A 


Working for Honey vs. Increase. 


I have as many colonies as I care to keep. I work for 
comb honey exclusively, and cannot prevent swarming, and 
as there is not much sale for bees here I think I will hive the 
swarms in shallow extracting-supers so they will not have 
much room for honey in the brood-chamber, and will be com- 
pelled to put most of the honey in the sections. Then in the 
fall I will kill the bees and render the brood-combs into wax. 
What do you think of the above plan? Will it be necessary to 
put queen-excluders over these shallow brood-chambers to keep 
the queen out of the sections ? OHIO. 


ANSWER.—Your plan is much like that practiced by John 
F. Gates, and he reports great success. He lays stress, how- 
ever, on having very strong colonies for his breeders, that is, 
the ones from which the swarms issue. Instead of killing the 
bees in your shallow hives, you will probably do much better 
to follow Mr. Gates’ plan and unite the bees in the fall with 
the parent colonies. With shallow hives, you may count pretty 
surely on the queen's going up into the extracting-super unless 


you use excluders. 
nn = 


Best Hive and Fixtures for Producing Comb 
Honey, and for Extracted. 


I have 180 colonies, and not an empty hive. 
are Root’s Simplicity. 

1. What hive and fixtures are best for comb-honey produc- 
tion ? 

2. And what hive is best for extracted honey-production ? 

3. Is it best to use queen-excluders for producing ex- 
tracted honey ? MISSOURI. 


My frames 


ANSWERS.—1. Taking into consideration the fact that one 
bee-keeper prefers one kind, while another prefers something 
different, each one alike successful, the probability is that 
there isn’t after all much difference, and whatever one has 
already on hand is likely the best thing for him, and surely he 
should not make a change unless he can see some decided ad- 
vantage in so doing. In the main the difference in hives and 
fixtures are not so much for the comfort and convenience of 
the bees as for the bee-keeper. 

Perhaps the important question is not so much the kind of 
hive as the size. Clearly a hive may be too large or too small. 
Hive a swarm in a hogshead, and itis doubtful whether sec- 
tions placed thereon would ever be filled. Hive them in a peck 
measure and they may fill a lot of sections, but wiil hardly 
celebrate their next anniversary. Somewhere between the 
hogshead and the peck measure ought to te a size best suited. 





As to where that point lies there has been much controversy, 
At one time there was a tendency to smaller hives than hag 
been used, but latterly the tide seems to rvn the other way. 
If you hive a swarm next summer in a 6-frame hive, it may 
give you more surplus than if hived in a 12-frame hive, cop. 
sidering merely the one season’s crop, but you must consider 
also the future, and especially the well-being of the colony 
through the coming winter. 

Left mainly to itself, it is doubtful if an 8-frame hive wij 
always have stores enough for winter, if indeed it has bees 
enough. In the hands of a man who pays little attention to 
his bees, a 10-frame hive is safer. That’s equivalent to say- 
ing that for the majority of bee-keepers an 8-frame hive js 
too small. On the other hand, the man who attends very 
closely tothe wants of his bees, may be satisfied with ap 
8-frame hive. He sees toit that they are properly supplied 
with winter stores, and perhaps will tell you that practically 
he considers neither the 8 nor 10 frame large enough, except 
it may be during winter, providing he cellars his bees. Dur- 
ing the spring he allows his colonies two stories, and when the 
harvest comes one story is removed, but the room is rather ip- 
creast than diminisht, for abundant room is given in supers, 
At the close of the harvest the super room is replaced by the 
second story returned, not to be removed till the next harvest, 
unless wintering in tha cellar makes it advisable to reduce to 
one story for the sake of easier handling and having the hives 
occupy less room in the cellar. 

Now you haven’t a direct answer to your question, but 
from the data given perhaps you can decide what is best for 
you. 

2. When working for extracted honey, it is not necessary 
to crowd the bees so much in the brood-chamber to get them 
to work in the super as it is when working for comb honey, so 
it is pretty generally agreed that 10-frames are few enough 
for extracted honey, and some prefer more. 


3. Itis neither pleasant nor desirable to extract from 
frames that contain brood, so it is better to make sure that the 
queen keeps below by using a queen-excluder. It is also con- 


“sidered by some that the honey is not quite so nice and white 


when extracted from black combs, and so by means of an ex- 
cluder they keep the queen below, and for extracting keep a 
set of combs that have never been used for brood. 


a 


Foul Brood Treatment. 


I have had bees on a smal! scale for over 50 years, and 
have not had or seen a case of foul brood, until now. I think 
{ have at least two colonies that contain foul brood, and as it 
is too late in the season to try tocure them now, what would 
you advise me to do with them? They are full of bees and 
heavy with honey, as they have gathered no surplus this sea- 
son. If they would live until the first flow of honey in the 
spring, I think I could save them. In your opinion will the 
treatment adopted by Wm. McEvoy, and publisht in the Bee 
Journal in 1893, effect a cure ? Isit reliable? Mr. McEvoy 
says that itis wholly unnecessary to wash or otherwise disin- 
fect the hive, but advises to burn up the frames. 

NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—Mr. McEvoy is a man who has had a very un- 
usual opportunity for becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
foul brood, and according to all testimony he has been 
very successful in its treatment. The A. I. Root Co., while 
placing confidence in Mr. McEvoy, would not agree with hia 
as to using hives without any tieatment. Their plan would 
be to put the hive in a tank of boiling, water, or else to wet the 
inside with kerosene and burn it out. 


- $2 - a 


Swarming in Midst of Honey-Fiow. 


In this locality my experience has been that when a swara 
has been hived in the month of May or June, in nine cases oul 
ten it will swarm in about ZL days, which brings it just in the 
midst of our main honey-flow, which is basswood and while 
clover, consequently we get scarcely any surplus honey from 
either. How had I best proceed to prevent a prime swarl 
from casting aswarm? [use the 8-frame dove-tailed 
Do you think that a 1U-frame hive would be better ? 

MINNESOTA. 

AN6WER.—I think your experience must be very excep 
tional. Indeed it is probable that in general not one in 10, i! 
indeed one in 50, prime swarms casts a swarm three weeks 
after being hived, and nine in ten is something I never before 
heard of. I wish you had told us whether other bee-keepers 
io your locality have the same experience. And I wonder 


hive 
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. whether there isn’t something in your treatment that produces | 
such results. Possibly you give help to the swarm in the way 
of empty combs, or brood, or both. If so, then the thing for 
vou to do is to hive swarms in hives that are empty, or with 
foundation at most. Larger hives would help. Younger 
gueens might help. 

If every other means fails, you probably would succeed in 
this way: When the prime swarm issues, kill the queen and 
return the swarm. ‘Then in a week or so later you'd have a 
young qneen swarm with a still.larger force than issued with 
the old queen, and you could count with certainty on no more 
swarming, unless you have a strain of abnormal swarmers. If 
your queens are all clipt, the bees will take care of the matter 
themselves; the swarm will issue one or more times with the 
old queen, and then she will be put out of the way, and eight 
days or so after the swarm first issues it will come out with a 
young queen. 


- 











The Solar Wax-Extractor, according to W. Fitzky in 
Centralblatt, is the invention of G. Leandri, who exhibited it 
in 1881 at the Exposition at Mailand. Dr. Dubini made an 
important improvement by adding a reservoir to receive the 
melted wax. 

Paraffine Paper Over Sections.—The Canadian Bee 
Journal says that no bee-keeper anxious to produce first-class 
honey in sections, and wiiling to master the business, should 
use such paper; that itis not necessary, and that the best filled 
sections cannot be secured without a bee-space above the 
sections. 


Small Hive-Entrance for Winter.—Jacob Alpaugh, in 
wintering bees, has slight upward ventilation in the hives, and 
when decidedly cold weather comes, closes the entrance with 
a piece of card-board which has cut in it a hole half an inch 
square. ‘This hole he has never had clogged, and when the 


— want more entrance they can gnaw it.—Canadian Bee 
ournal. 


Staple Spacers for Top-Bars.—The A. I. Root Co. an- 
nounce that because some do not like the Hoffman frame they 
will now furnish their customers, on option, plain frames 
with thick top-bars and staples for spacers. The staples are 
the same that have been in use the past season as end-spacers. 
Frank Boomhower, of New York, and his neighbors have been 
using these staples as side-spacers with great satisfaction. 


When to Extract.—‘' The best time to extract honey is 
just as the bees begin to cap the comb. Thus the labor of 
uncapping is avoided, and the honey is in good condition for 
the extractor.”—American Bee-Keeper. But how about be- 
Ing in good condition for the consumer? Better put an eke 
under that paragraph telling the beginner thatif he has no 
way to ripen it artificially, he better wait till the bees ‘‘cap 
the comb ” entirely. 

Smoker Fuel.—In a Jarge dish stir about 4% pound flour 
into cold water, making a thin pap. Into this stir 4% pound 
saltpeter, previously dissolved in hot water. Add two quarts 
of warm water and mix well. Then fill the dish with coarse 
sawdust and knead thoroughly as a baker kneads dough. Form 
with the hands into egg-sized balls, squeezing out the super- 
fluous water. When thoroughly dried break into nut-sized 
pieces and use in the bee-smoker.—Gravenhorst’s deutsche 
illustrierte Bienenzeitung. 

Foundation and Extracting.—The Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal copies without comment an article from the Kansas Farmer 
which contains two items that would hardly be endorst by all 
bee-keepers: 

‘*One pound of comb foundation when drawn out and 
completed will hold about 50 pounds of honey...... Honey for 
the extractor, like comb honey, is the best taken as the bees 
store it, and not left on the hive any longer than it is ready to 
come off.” " 


No-Bee-Way Sections.—Gleanings presents a picture 
Showing at the same time a case of the ordinary sections and 
one of the no-bee-way style. The illustration is nota remark- 
able success in the way of showing the difference between the 
two, but the reader is told to illustrate it for himself. Take 
the ordinary section that has been filled with the use of sep- 











arators, and plane off the bee-ways so that the sides of the 
sections shall be of the same width as the tops, or straight all- 
around. Comparing it with one not thus planed down, it has 
a fuller look, because more nearly filling up the wood. The 
editor is inclined to the belief that by using the fence separa- 
tors, the bees having a chance to go back and forth through 
the slats have a tendency to fill out the combs a little fuller, 
and are also less inclined to leave a hole at each of the four 
corners. The editor mentions that such sections were adver- 
tised by G. B. Lewis nearly 16 years ago, but, as sometimes 
happens, the times were not ripe for them. 


Extracting—How is It Pp—J. F. McIntyre said at Buffalo 
convention that the bees stored less honey for w time after 
extracting, being engaged in cleaning up andrepairing. The 
Canadian Bee Journal says that is a strong argument for ex- 
tracting only part of the combs at a time, so the tees could 
keep right on storing in the untoucht combs. Now comes the 
American Bee-Keeper, and says that would only make double 
trouble; ‘‘the number of gorged bees and general confusion 
would be but slightly increast by complete extracting, as com- 
pared with the drouble-trip plan suggested.” 





Using Box-Hives.—Cl. Laurent, in Le Progres Apicole, 
advises as the most profitable way to keep box-hives in combi- 
nation with frame hives. In November or February, place a 
box-hive with a strong colony as near as possible to a colony 
in a frame hive; in the spring stimulate strongly the box-hive 
colony; at the time of the grand harvest take from the box- 
hive an artificial swarm and give to the frame hive, after 
giving the same scent to both colonies; and set the box-hive 
on a@ new stand at some distance, where its colony may build 
up ready to go through the same performance a year later. 
The colony in the frame hive will give good results even in @ 
middling season, but it is absolutely essential to have strong 
colonies to begin with. A handful of bees won’tdo. This is 
a little after the plan of John F. Gates, only he let his mam- 
moth colonies in box-hives swarm naturally, taking no honey 
from them, but keeping them as breeders. 


Can Field-Bees Become Nurse-Bees?—The discussion 
upon this question has been somewhat animated in Germany. 
Gerstung asserted as a principle that the brood impulse, like 
every other impulse, when once satisfied becomes extinguisht 
—old bees are no longer capable of nursing or building comb. 
Others scouted the idea, and an instance was given in which @ 
colony was removed while field-bees were flying, but no young 
bees playing, and then the field-bees were allowed to returo 
to a hive with no young bees and only unsealed brood, the 
queen being allowed to remain. Work went on all right, the 
young larve were swimming in food, the queen was fed, and 
laid, and the opposers of Gerstung said his statement was 
neither truth nor poetry, but error. 


A. Bohnenstengel, in an article in Deutsche Imker aus 
Boehmen contends that this last case proves nothing, as it 
was entirely possible that in the excitement of brushing out 
the bees some of the younger bees should have joined the 
force, and that they were the ones that did the feeding and 
comb-building. He seems to take to some extenta middle 
ground, admitting that the younger of the field-bees may act 
as nurses. He quotes Stachelhausen, of Texas, who had 
queens reared by old bees, but found them in every case in- 
ferior. 

The practical part of the whole question, perhaps, has its 
chief interest in connection with queen-rearing. Wherever 
the exact truth may lie, itis certainly a safe thing not to de 
pend on old bees for queen-rearing. 


LABAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAABADA DD 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how togrow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 5U for 20 cents; LOO for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 

~~ o> 

The Names and Addresses of a!) your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this oftice. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 


next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
Try it earnestly, at least. 


scribers. 
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Only 6 cts, per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1can, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 63g cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash must accom- 


pany each order. 


(#” A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 





—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


7Atf 





BHE-KEKPERS se on 


The Very Finest Line of 
in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 


SUPPLIES 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Npecial Agent for the Southwest 








E. T. ABBOTT, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 





That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worKs 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Couldn’t Do Without It, 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must-say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. ) 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device Free of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Question ~ Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there ig 

safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


PONIONITN ETNA al al Mal et 


Inversion to Get Bees Into the 
Sections. 





Query 64.—1. Did you ever practice jp. 
version to get colonies to work in sections ? 

2. And is there anything to be gained by 
inversion at any time ?—VT, 


Jas. A. Stone—1. No. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. No. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1. Yes. 2. Yes. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1l. No. 2. I think 
not. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. No. 2. I don't 
know. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1. No. 2.1 don’t 
know. 

E. France—1. No; it isout of my line 
of work. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. Yes. 2. Very little, 
if anything. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. I never needed to. 
2. Doubtful. 

R. L. Taylor—1. Yes. 2. Yes, but! 
think not enough to make it profitable 
generally. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. I never prac- 
ticed it, because I never could see that | 
could gain anything by it. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—1. No. 2. Yes, 
you can get them at work in the sections 
faster, but it does not pay for the 
trouble. 

G. M. Doolittle—1 and 2. My experi- 
ence says there is little gain in inver- 
sion save in having the brood-combs 
built solid to the frames at all points. 


Eugene Secor—-1. When the ‘ reversi- 
ble” craze was on I tried it a little. 2 
There are certain conditions possible 
where inversion may be advantageous. 


Wm. McEvoy—1. No, I work or man- 
age the business so as to have little or 
no capt honey between the brood and 
the sections during the honey-flow.—2 
No. 

G. W. Demaree—1. I never practiced 
inversion, because it required but little 
experimentation to satisfy me that there 
is nothing in the inversion system—noth- 
ing for me in it. 


J. A. Green—1. Yes. 2. When things 
work right there is a great gain, butit 
is not practical on a large scale, or with- 
out expert knowledge of the proper con- 
dition, coupled with close attention. 


Emerson T. Abbott—1. No. I have 
never had any trouble about getting 
colonies to work in the sections whet 
there was a good flow of honey, and the 
colony was strong enough to go above 
2. I doubt it. 

A. F. Brown—1. Yes. 2. Yes, iD 
getting combs built clean down and 
fastened to the bottom-bars ; also to get 
frames filled with brood. I do not think 
inversion practical for getting colonies 
to work in sections. What is far better'!s 
a sectional hive, then interchange p/aces 
with the two sections. This brings the 
brood right to the top of the hive, clos¢ 
to the sections. 

J. E. Pond—1. Yes, to some extent 
but I have not found results such 4 
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YELLOWZONES. 


For PAIN and FEVER. 
A General-Service Remedy. 


Tuey TALK THs Way :— 


“No one could believe their wonderful 
power to heal. and so quickly, too, without, 
trying them.” 

“7 have tried Yollowzones for bilious and 
nervous beadache, of 20 years standing, and 
THEY KNOCKT IT CLEAR TO THE HORIZON !” 

My busband has catarrh of the 
Stomach.and they have benefited 
him more than anything else be 
has taken.” 
* Been laid up 6 months with 
Rheumatism. Got more relief in 
12 hours after taking Yellowzones than from 
all else, tho a skeptic.” 


PRICE BY MAIL. 
1 Box, 25 ets. 6 Boxes for $1.00. 


Most orders are for 6 boxes. 


W. B. HOUSE, M.D. 
Drawer lI. DETOUR, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SLOO 


4 Be 
LP Given as BOUNTIES to 
— y purchasers of the im :roved 
Danz. Hives and Sections. For particulars see 
p. 64 of my book, ** Facts About Bees.” 
Sent Free for 2-cent stamp. Address, 
F. Danzenbaker, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


f C l —GooD— 
OF Sdi@ = BEE-LocATION. 
Known as* Pleasant Grove Apiary,” within 
4% mile of town. Fine 10-room house, bank 
barn, and all out-buildings. Good orchard, 
and many varieties of small fruit. in the 
basswood belt. 3 1-2 acres in homestexd, 
more adjoining if wanted. Good reasons for 
selling. Write if you want a -argain. 100 
colonies of bees for sale with the place. 
J. MESSISGEE 
47 A3t ELKOY. Juneau Co., WIS. 














ES. If you have superflous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor- 
respondence confidential in plain sealed envelope. 


Mrs, M. N. PERRY, C-#, Box 93. Oak Park, Ills 
De—Ja—Fb Please mention Bee Journal 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees. 
Poultry, Health, ete. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 





dozen: 
1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25c 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25e 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit... .. 25c 
4. Our Ponltry Doctor.................... 30¢ 
©. Capons and Caponizing................ 30c 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.. 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25¢ 
e.... . a eeeRpEteR 25e 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 25e 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... --- 10¢e 
1 1. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 2d¢ 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS 


" are worth looking 
OUR PRICES at. We are mak- 
ing the new 
Champion Chafi-Hive 
with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
yousss8 
KR. H. SCHMIDT A CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
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would pay for the trouble in so doing. 
2. IL cannot see that there is anything 
to be gained by inversion atany time, at 
least I have not found any gain by in- 
verting. If ‘one attempted to follow all 
the ‘“‘fads” that are mentioned from 
time to time, his time would be so taken 
up that he would have no opportunity 
to take care of his honey supply. . 





General Items. 


Bees in the Cellar. 


We have 2 inches of snow this morning. 
and more coming, but the weather is mild 
and gentle. Bees are in the cellar, the last 
going in yesterday, in fine condition. They 
had a fine flight the previous days, but 
more than half went in on the 16th, after 
having been kept in by cold for two weeks; 
they are not in so good condition. 

P 8S. T. Pertir. 
Ontario, Canada, Nov. 23. 


—_——————_+ - — > 


Report for 1897. 


I got 75 pounds per colony of comb 
honey the past season. I bave put the bees 
into winter quarters in the best condition 
since [have been keeping bees. They did 
well around bere this year. I am making 
the bee-business a study, and have all the 
leading text-books, and take the ** Old Re- 
liable,’ which has come for three years 
without a single mishap. S. A. Moats. 

Ritchie Co., W. Va., Nov. 26. 


i 





Forced to Quite Bee-Keeping. 


I am forced to go out of the business of 
trying to produce boney. Poor, Poor, 
POOREST, is the record for three years; 
in fact, I have had but one fairly good crop 
in 10 years. Wild flowers plowed up, 
alfalfa all dead, and ditto all other varieties 
of clover. There are but a few favored 
localities in this State for the apiarist. I 
regret to be obliged to record such a 
gloomy condition of affairs, but it is the 
trutb. A. C. TYRREL. 

Madison Co., Nebr., Dec. 1. 


—___—____» <<» +—._________ 


Cypress Lumber for Hives. 


In answer to the query on page 745, about 
c~press lumber for hives, 1 would say that 
three years ago I purchast 50 colonies of 
bees in Atchison Co., Mo., in old-fashioned 
hives made of cypress lumber, and I was 
informed that the bees bad been continu- 
ously in them for 40 years; yet, when I 
transferred the bees, soon afterwards, the 
hives were in a good state of preservation, 
altho never painted. I have used cypress 
to a limited extent for the last two years 
in the construction of hives, and regard it 
next, if not equal, to white pine. The 
cypress we get here is entirely free of 
knots, and the price the same as white pine. 
Yellow pine I regard the poorest lumber 
for hives in existence. J. L. GANDY. 

Humboldt Co., Nebr. 


ee 


About Rearing Queens. 


Perusing the pages of the American Bee 
Journal I tind to be foremost among many 
pleasures. The queen-talk therein of late, 
to me. is very impressive. My responsive 
cord was toucht by an article on page 722, 





by Dr. J. P. H. Brown, on ** Queen-Rearing 
—Some Concise Directions,” especially the 
part relative to the age of bees necessary 
for the best cell-building. 

A colony was found queenless the latter 
part of April, with a small amount of capt 
brood and three or four queen-cells, almost 
ready to hatch; but not being of the pre- 


BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, Santa Ana. Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 








licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 
SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 
ap, SEE THAT WINK ! 


Kee -Supplies! Roort'’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate, Cat- 

tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 


11a 162 Mass. Ave., 


o ¥ -) 
\warer PovDERS ap INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


EN 
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2 IF YOU WANT THE 


—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 


completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ios. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t SENECA FALLS. N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPERS J page Catalog for 187. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 

















Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California =* 


if you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


Che leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
nandsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESs, 
330 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE MONEY QUESTION 


is easily settled bythe poul “try quest 

can settle ey try question by ref our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Cvide 
Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
90 varieties of poultry and how to treat them in 
heaith and disease and how tomake money with 
them. Poultry house pla postpaid 15e, 


ns. recipe 
John Bauscher Jr. Box 94, Freeport, IL 
















ferred ** denomination.” they were disposed 
of without ceremony, and select larve for 


44A26t 


Please mention the Bee Journal 
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HATCHING HEN — 


™ AS LOST HER OCCUPATION ————— 
a jand in the productionand brooding of chicks she |/ “RELIA 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 


’ They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 


















e | sine 


ents / They don’t get lousy. hey grow the strongest 
IH chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book 
- to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- a, 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send foritnow. g 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


$7TD17t 





¢ “PAID FOR. 
Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARLOADS 


e Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
mi ving-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
me and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 














" dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
ya America. We supply Deal- 
— ~ ers as well as consumers. We 
bave Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 
HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HATCH Chickens wis STEAN. 
<meremez 1 | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
=a ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 
Matcher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL,® 
S. 6th St, Quincy, IIL 








Circulars free. 
@ Send 6c. 
aslus. Catalogue. 





44Axvz6t Pleuse mentiou the Bee Juuruai. 





COMB FOUNDATION “ Sira*trcean. 
Working Wax tice forcisn A Specialty, 
At Reduced Prices during the Winter. 


My ‘Foundation will SPEAK FOR ITSELF, and 
prices are O. So do not fail to write fora 
Catalog with prices and samples. 


Beeswax taken in Exchange for Foun- 
dation or any other Supplies. 
; GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of ovr 


READERS eso one, ot -7 


erdering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saws 
the Adiwertisoment im this papel. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
bave now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photograpbs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘* faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 








Please mention the Ameri canBee Journal. 











the rearing of another placed instead. In 
due time three cells were built, but on look- 
ing into the hive three days previous to 
their time of batching. I found the bees 
very greatly reduced in numbers. We im- 
mediately, from other colonies, took four 
frames of hatching brocd and placed there- 
in. When removing the surplus cells, two 
days afterwards, I was elated over the 
force of young workers present. Thinks I, 
a propitious time indeed for the building 
of nice cells. So all cells were removed 
and larvz were supplied as before. From 
this effort half a dozen nice cells were built, 
but in vain did we wait for them to hatch. 
Each cell, we found on opening, contained 
a dead queen that was nearly developt, 
with no royal jelly present, which naturally 
led me to conclude the feeders were at 
fault. Ifthis is not a reasonable supposi- 
tion, will some one please name the cause ? 
Maury Co., Tenn. N. F. Murpay. 


Best Honey Crop Known. 


We had the best honey crop ever known 
in this section of Ohio, the past season. I 
began in May with 16 colonies, increast to 
23 colonies, and secured about 2,000 pounds 
of choice honey, and 300 or 400 pounds of 
dark. About two-thirds of it was comb 
honey, and I sold it mostly at ‘6 pounds 
for adollar.’’ The extracted brought me 
from 10 to 15 cents per pound, according to 
quality. I found sale for all my comb 
honey, and about one-half of the extracted. 


I have reduced my colonies to 18, which 
have gone into winter quarters on the sum- 
mer stands in double-walled hives in ex- 
cellent condition. They have from 30 to 40 
pounds of honey to the colony, are very 
strong with young bees, and I will expect 
them to be very strong in the spring, ready 
for the apple-bloom and locust, which 
usually give some surplus honey every 
year. 

The American Bee Journal is a regular 
weekly visitor, always welcome, and care- 
fully and profitably read. 

Rost. B. Woopwarp, M. D. 

Perry Co., Ohio, Nov. 28. 





A Report for 1897. 


We started in last spring with five strong 
colonies, increast to eight, and sold one 
about the end of fruit-bloom, thus leaving 
seven good colonies for the honey harvest. 


Our best colony gave us 63 pounds of 
comb and 20 pounds of extracted bhoney—83 
pounds inall. This amount is the largest 
crop we have taken from any one colony 
since we started with bees, in the spring of 
1895, and is considered very good for this 
place. Our poorest colony gave 20 pounds 
of extracted honey, besides their own 
stores fur the winter. 


We took, in all, from the seven colonies, 
183 pounds of comb and 135 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, making a total of 318 
pounds, of very fine honey. This is a good 
showing for our location, as houses are 
being built up all around us very fast, 
causing the forage to become somewhat 
scarce of late. Our bees are all packt for 
the winter, and are in first-class condition. 


Our grocery trade is booming at present, 
altho the competition is strong on all sides. 

We received last week some of the finest 
white clover and buckwheat comb honey 
from the central part of New York State 
that we ever saw, and find a ready sale for 
it all at fair prices. We read the American 





Bee Journal and Gleanings regularly, and 

find much good and useful information jy 

both papers. HoLpIne Bros. 
Hudson Co., N. J., Nov. 26. 


ROM OMA MR Ba a 8 OM 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTO 
Muth S Square Glass aon 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, ete etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
- instamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5m 10b 25b 50 


Alsike Clover........ -70 $1.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 





White Clover......... .90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... 55 90 2.00 3.50 


2 . 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY-JARS. 


1-lb., $4.50 per gross ; discount on quantities. 
8q. with Corks. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 
We pay 26c cash, f. o. b. N. Y. City. 
Catalog of Apiarian Supplies and Bees, Free 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing . 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 

Chicago, Il1l,, Nov. 8.—Fancy white 11 to 
12c. No. 1, 10¢c.; fancy amber, 8 to 9c.; No. 1, 
7.: faney dark. 7 to 8c.; No 1 and mixed. 7c. 
Extracted,white, 5 to6c.; amber. 4% to ic.; 
dark, 3% to 4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

All of these grades vary in quality and style 
of package, which makes it difficult to tell 
jus} what a certain colored honey will bring 
without knowing flavor and body thereof. 
Sales are of small amounts, and supply abun- 
dant. Beeswax is wanted at price quoted. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7% to 9%c.; amber. 4 to6c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 4% to 4%c.; light amber. 3% 
to 3%c.; dark tule, 1% to 24%c. Beeswax, 
fair to choice, 22 to 24c. 

There is a tolerably firm market for choice 
to select water white. both comb and ex- 
tracted. with not much of the same offering. 
In asmall way on local account bigher rates 
than are quotable are realized. Dark grades 
fail to receive any special attention, despite 
the fact that such are obtainable at low fig- 
ures. Thereis no lack of demand for bees- 
wax, and not much offering. At the same 
time, wholesale buyers refuse to operate at 
any advance on previous rates. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 13,—Fancy white, 
13 to 14c.; No. 1. 12¢.; fancy amber, 10c.; 
No. 1. 9c.; No. 1 dark, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5 to 5%c.; amber, 5c.; dark, 4 to 4%c. Bees- 
wax. 27c. 

Honey is arriving very freely; market is a 
little off. Beeswax is in good demand. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov. 19.—Trade is more 
quiet, and only the fanciest is moving satis- 
actorily at 10 to llc.; other grades require 
pushing and cutting to move much, at from 9 
to 6c., as to actual grade. Supplies are not 
large. Fancy can be easily placed. Extracted 
moves fairly well at 6 1-2 to 4c., as to color, 
ete. 


Albany, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 13c.; 
No. 1, 12 to 12%c.; fancy amber, 9 to 10c.; No. 
1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 8 to 8%c.; No.1, 7% to 
8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4% to 
5c.; dark, 4 to 4c. 

Our honey market is active and stock mov- 
ing off rapidly at quotations. Fancy white 
comb is scarce. : 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12¢.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5% to 6c.: light amber, 4% to 
sti amber,4t104%c. Beeswax, prime, 24 to 
24%e. 

Remand is rather light for this season of 
the year. 


Boston, Mass., Wov. 8.—Fancy white. in 
cartons. 13c.; No. 1. 11 to 12¢c.; fancy amber, 
10c, Ex-tracted. white, 6 to 7c.; amber, 5 to 
5%c. Beeswax, 28c. 


No. 1 and fancy honey has sold well during 
the past 10 days. but off grades and light 
weight is going slowly. Beeswax is in good 
demand and but little here. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
1l to 12c,; No. 1. 10 tol1lc.; fancy amber, 10c. 
No. 1 91010¢e.; fancy dark. 9c.; No. 1,8. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5% to 6c.; amber. 5 to 5\c.: 
dark,4 to4%c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 

Receipts of comb honey are large; ex- 
tracted is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
10% to 12c.; No1,9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c.; No. 1, 9c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
amber, 4 to 5c. 


Demand is good, prices are firm, and supply 
oly moderate—best time so far this season to 
ship. 


New York, N. Y¥., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
12c,; No. 1, 10 to 1lle.; fancy amber, 9 to 
9%e.; No. 1. 9c.; fancy dark, 8%c.; No.1, 8c. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 5%c.; amber, 4% to 5c.; 
dark,4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

Our market does not show much activity 
and comb honey is moving off rather slowly. 
The receipts are large and the stock is accu- 
mulating. While choice grades of white are 
likely to find sale at present quotations, 
prices on off grades and buckwheat will have 
to be shaded in round lots. Southern in bar- 
rels is in good demand at 50c. a gallon, for 
average grade, 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1.10 to 11¢,; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1,8 to 9c.: fancy dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 9.—Fancy white. 
12 to l’e.: No. 1,11 to i2c.; fancy amber. 9 
to 10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark. 7 to 8c. 
Extracted. white, 6%c.; amber. 5% to 6c. 
Beeswax, 28c. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
12 to l3c.; No. 1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c.; No.1,8to9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
to 6c.; amber. 4% to 5%c.; dark,4 to 4%c. 
Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 

The market isin good condition. Receipts 
are liberal, demand fair. and values fairly 
sustained on finest grades of honey, both 
comb and extracted. We are looking for an 
increased consumption of honey this season, 
as the cost is not high, and is an unequalled 
substitute for butter to any or all who cannot 
afford to buy tbe best butter. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov, 8.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13ec.; No 1, ¥ to 10c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white. 5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25c. 
Demand for fancy white comb honey and 
fancy white extracted is exceptionally good, 
while there is almost no demand for dark or 
amber comb or extracted honey. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 6.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No.1, 10 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 8 
to 10c.; No. 1 dark, 7 to 8c. Extracted, 
white, 5 to 6c,; amber, 4to 5c.; dark, 3% to 
4c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 

Demand is slow for extracted and comb 
honey, with a good supply, while beeswax is 
in good demand, with a fair supply. 





OO I I OOO 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Moat of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WY. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
O. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. WV. 
BATTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WruuiAMs & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Mr, Selser handles no honey on commission 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. PoupeErR, 162 Massachusetts ave. 
Albany, N. Y. 
CHas. MoCuLLoca & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





ee 


YOUR BEESWAX ! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 28 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, deliver at our office—in ex- 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 25 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
READERS == 
write to uny Of ow5 
advertisers, either in 
erderiug, or asking about the Goods 
vifered, will please state that they saw 
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tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to5c. Bees- 
wax, 25 to 26c. 


‘ Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisbt 
as a HoME PuysiIciAN, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakness to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 





All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idmey 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods” thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered: paper, and al- 
though the pricewof the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 0 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail you the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wendertal premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 





Queens and (Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; allabout forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 

ages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Sere are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Brg JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
Bee JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brer 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 





the Advertisement in this paper. 


secure some of the premiums we offer. 


2 TRS 
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. —A Copy of— i 

r A fF : Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 

and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalog for the Asking. We make aimost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—5o0 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 









Ss sil Ts ee oa 


“Cry No H 

ry No Herring 
‘till you have itin the net" The Dutch proverb is 
right. As we have before remarked, the only U. 8. 
patents existing On the use Of continuously 
coiled spring wire for fencing, are owned by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian. Mich 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name «x; 
Address you wish put on the Knife. ‘ 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is mac 
peautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath tp: 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on thw 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. “a 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blade: 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. Th 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardenes 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, anc 
the finish of handle as described above. lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Novelty Knife? Jn case a good knife is lost, the chances are 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owne; 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, wou!2 destroy ths 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have on: 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, you 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! Wha 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asiate: 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 4 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents. 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpail, for$1. ,or give it as s 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00: 
and we, will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees anc 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, C#°86# W- YORE & co., — 








FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP  * » 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - - Chicago 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
. Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A. I. Root Co., at_their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SURE WINNER 





























e 
— _ OUR SUCCESSFUL INCUBATOR will 
Reena prove it if you use it. Send 6c for 
yn Mj new 128 page catalog and study the 
‘and poultry culture generally. 
4 We manufacture a greater vyari- 
ety of Incubators and _Brooders 
Testimonialsby DES HAGINES here, CO 
estimonials by ° 
the yard._—_li Box 7% DES MOINES, [lowa. 
41 Dit Pleasemention the Bee Journal. 
ve twist is wh 
mous. With our Duplex Automatic Machine you 
can make 100 styles and 60 rods per day of the 
? 4 ven Wire Fence on Earth, 
. and a good Hog fence 
per rod. Plain, Coiled 
Sp and Barbed Wire to farm- 


Co merits of our machines. Has valu- 
than any other firm. Sizee to 
AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
Best 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig-ticht 
FOR 189 PER ROD 
. Catalogue 


s able points onartificial incubation 
ee Prices from $8.00 to £70.00. 
s what makes the hitselman Fence fa- 
Chicken fence 19e. Rabbit-proof 
ers at wholesale y 
FREE for the Address. 














30x |", Ridgeville, Indiana, 
“ ee o." , 
45Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





DADANT’S ¢ FOUNDATION 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


Gleanings at Reduced Rates. 


New subscribers sending us $1.00, or old subscribers who send us 


$1.00 belore their Subscription Expires, 


will receive a copy of the ‘‘ A BC of Carp Culture,” TO pages, price 40 cents, post- 
paid, the pages 644x9}¢ inches in size; or we will send, in place of the carp-book, 
one copy of 


Winter Care of Horses and Cattle, 


by T. B. Terry, a book of the same size pages as the carp-book, 44 pages; price 40 
cents, postpaid; or in place of either one of the two we will send 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar - Bush, 


a book of the same size pages, costing also 40 cents, postpaid. Remember, in order 
to get one of these valuable books all you have to do is to send $1.00 for Gleanings, 
and 5 cents postage, and we will give you one of them free. Remember, an old 
subscriber, to be entitled to this offer, must pay up all back subscription, if any, 
and send in $1.00 for a year in advance, with 5 cents postage. 


The A. 1. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 








